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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 

By T. G. Rooper, Esq., H.M.I. 

In 1570 the Turks took Cyprus. Christendom was alarmed 
at the encroachment of Mahometan forces, and Spain, Venice 
and Rome formed a Holy League against Selim II., laying 
aside their old dissensions for the purpose of making a united 
attempt to bridle the Ottomans, and curb the power not only 
of the Turks, but of the Moors of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. 
Under Don John of Austria the most formidable fleet ever seen 
in the Mediterranean attacked and defeated the Turkish Fleet 
on the 7th October, 1571, in the Gulf of Lepanto. On board 
one of the galleys named Marquesa, lay Cervantes, a boy of 
14, down in his cabin, sick of a fever. On coming into action 
his ship was in the van, and he was urged by his captain to 
remain in his bed, but he refused, asking what would be 
thought of him if he did not do his duty, and declared he was 
resolved to die fighting for God and duty, rather than remain 
in shelter and nurse his health. Accordingly he was at his 
own wish placed in the post of chief danger, namely, in a 
boat hanging from the galley’s side and much exposed to 
the enemies fire. He performed his part in that day’s work 
so valiantly as to attract the notice of his commanders, and 
even of Don John himself. 

The famous battle of Lepanto, which broke the spell of the 
invincibility of lurkish arms by sea, was among the most 
glorious feats of Spain at the zenith of her greatness, and 
lemained in the memory of Cervantes as the proudest event 
of his life. During the fight he received two gun-shot 
wounds in the chest and one in the left hand, which was 
rendered useless for life — “ to the greater glory of the right,” 
as he said in the spirit of Don Quixote, his great creation, 
and his countrymen love to dub him “El Manco de Lepanto,” 
e maimed hero of Lepanto. Cervantes continued in service 
against the lurks both by land and sea. He describes in the 
tory of the captain in Dun Quixote, which is founded on facts 
T x ° Wn t * le ^ ee bl e e ffort of the allied fleet against the 
s anchoied in Navarino Bay, and afterwards he was 
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land and sea afforded him ,w u ® Xpenence of warfare by 
without which Don Quixote ‘ knowledge of men and things 
of mankind as it has done? ° U T ^ aVe touc ked the heart 
attributed the traces of the -,,-r a a , S War ’ also > must be 
manifest throughout his works CU tUfe of Ital y which are 
1 5 75 > on his way from Nanloc * e 
off Minorca by Algerine pirated ^ CRptured 

prisoners by these oirni-Pc , . ' * 16 treat ment of their 

Cervantes was of the hardest™ 0 H^R 61 ’ ^ the captivit y of 

and constancy which would - 1 \ b ° re U . With a coura S e 

ranked as a hero The hor 1 ^ ° n< L have entlt led him to be 

more romantic. The faWed dJd r V y , contain ^sode 

lcnights-errant which had kindlTn- ma ,s <ra,| i ai| d the 
vvmcn nad kindled his youthful imao-inaii™ 

did not surpass his real adventures fnr V ,ma S lnatlon 
rhivfllru -.nri r auventures, tor the exaggerations of 

wi b v. 1 omance were even surpassed in the lofty spirit 

With which he discharged his knightly duty. It was a 

miserable five years. Evil seemed to triumph over him. 

fnends ’ l0St to a11 hope of livin g th e high heroic life 
which he had set before himself to live, subjected to hardships, 

tyranny and caprice, he bore all with indomitable spirit, 
cheering the despondent, sharing what little he had with 
others, helping the sick, risking danger in the cause of the 
Christian faith, and ever bearing himself as a true soldier of 
the king and as a noble gentleman. His sweetness, his 
magnanimity and daring secured him an extraordinary 
influence, not only over his fellow-prisoners, but even over 
his jailor Hassan, a Venetian renegade who was famous as a 
terror to Christendom. 

Cervantes’ life and sorrows are the key to the understanding 
of Don Quixote. Like the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, 
Cervantes started his life’s adventures full of glowing visions 


of chivalry, impatient of wrong-doing, eager to set wrong 
right, and aid the weak. 

The so-called realities of the world might well have 
suppressed all this faith in the ideal, and dwarfed his soaring 
spirit. But Cervantes was no common-place vapouring 
adventurer. His misfortunes ennobled his soul and he 
emerged from them sweeter in temper and stronger in mind 
than ever. 
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"when thirty-seven years old, Cervantes married. His „ w 
family, though not a noble one, was good, and ins wife t,, as 
equal birth. He wrote a poem called Galatea , criticised by 
himself among- the books in Don Quixote’s library, 
certain dramatic works, but nothing of first-class merit. 
this period of his life he was engaged in providing g ra i n and 
oil and wine for victualling the Spanish Armada, wandering- 
among Andalusian villages for the purpose, and incidentally 
enriching his experience of men. 

Cervantes lived in great poverty, and Don Quixote , according 
to his own statement, was “ born in a gaol,” like The Pilgrivi s 
Progress , the cause of his imprisonment not being certainly 
known. It was in 160 4 that Don Quixote was published, when 
Cervantes was sixty years old, and it should be noticed that 
the same year saw the publication of Shakspere’s Hamlet. 

It is needless to say that its popularity caused it to pass 
through six editions. Since the invention of printing i n 
1479, no book had had so many readers. The Romance of 
Amadis de Gaul had led to much feeble and insipid imitation. 
Here was a burlesque or satire upon that kind of literature 
from which, however, unlike any other satire, the best features 
were selected for approbation, and while that which was 
rotten was pruned away, that which was sound was placed in 
a pure and clear light never to be lost to humanity. Here 
were humour and fun in its utmost abandon ; here was wisdom, 
simple, deep, homely, with refined philosophy ; here were true 
charity and widest sympathy with humanity in all its strength 
and frailty ; here was a fresh and lively picture of national 
life, containing all its elements. 

Don Quixote s primary aim was, no doubt, like that of all 
true artists, to please and amuse. His book was a pastime 
or melancholy and gloomy spirits, but he also meant to laugh 
out o current literature the romances of chivalry which were 
armful alike to morals and taste. He succeeded in his aim- 
tier Cervantes false chivalry died, and much false sentiment 
fi h .° Se care more for historical truth than poetry may 
m on Quixote a type of Spanish nobility and in his 
nt a t) pe of Spanish peasantry. The rest of Cervantes 
iterary career and how his tales suggested to Walter Scott the 
aea tor his novels and the story of his death in the year that 
akspere died, 1616, do not concern us now. The next 
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Romance^ I^sho^Tbf^f- 15 COntents of the famous 
in his preface that the ^ Whil ® Cervantes admits 

seen, to", he reader * D °" QuiX °‘ e 

of Sancho Panza is claimerl t unexpected, the character 

The pursuit of iLwTedge £dt' ? 
men to seek it, not in old h V 6 Slxteent ^ century, led 
in an that is near and c.o° >«rning, but 
nature. The student and the r.V'n,'" nature and human 
age to grasp tvith both hands what Vas' will, “reart’ Tmh 
and punty and justice were not laid up somewhere in the 
sky but into itgtble realities here on earth. The true remedy 

°wTd QU 'rV CStaSy lay in ‘ he >«>”dy wisdom of his 
faithful disciple. It was no. by abandoning the ideal that 

relie might be found, but by merely fixing his feet more 
firm y on (rod s earth and seeking virtue in all that lay at 
hand and about him. The Elizabethan dramatists did the 
same as Cervantes. Ihe ways of men and women and 
the loveliness of woods and meads and streams were their 
inspiration, and they reached out after what was far without 
despising what was near. 

People have endeavoured to construct lists of the best 
hundred books in the world. So far as purely literary works 
are concerned, there are not fifty, not a score ! There are 
Homer, the Greek Play-writers, then the Roman Virgil, and, 
after him, there are none of that rank until Cervantes and 
Shakspere. The list is a very short one. 

All things change, but the most stable thing throughout 
recorded time is human nature. The few great writers of the 
world have dived so deeply into the springs of human action 
and displayed their secrets with such art and charm that 
however habits, customs, and countries may vary, man 
delights in the image of himself which these authois mirror 
for him in their pages. In these few great books man s 
nature is presented as a whole, and not ftom an) paitial 
view or in any single aspect. The good is of the highest, 

but the evil is not left out of the picture. 

In commencing Don Quixote the reader must beware of 
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prepossessions and expectations, otherwise, looking for w at 
is not there, he will be disappointed and overlook what 
really contains. It is in the spirit of a little child that all 


It is in 


